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A Testimony of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, concerning our beloved Friend, 
Davip J. GRIscoM, a minister, deceased. 
Impressed with a belief that a memorial of 

our departed friend would be of interest to 

survivors, particularly the youth, we feel 
drawn in love to give forth this testimony. 

He was born in the city of Philadelphia 
on the seventh day of the Third month, A. D. 
1815. His parents, William and Ann Gris- 
com, were members of our religious Society, 
concerned for the guarded, religious edu- 
cation of their children, frequently collecting 
their family for silent waiting. In these 
opportunities: a portion of Scripture was 
generally read, and the feelings of the 
parents sometimes expressed. This may 
truly be said to hade been as bread cast upon 
the waters, found after many days. As a 
boy he was noted for his firm integrity, 
and desire to influence his companions for 

ood. 

About the eighteenth year of his age he 
commenced teaching, as an assistant to his 
brother in a large boarding school. 

In the autumn of the year 1837 he was 
married to Anne M..Whitelock, and settled 
in Byberry, where he had previously opened 
a school, and in less than one year his be- 
loved wife was removed by death. In alllu- 
ding to this he said: “The dispensation has 
béen a soul-subduing one, still there has been 








harmonious and our communion in true af- 
fection ; our religious observances, especially, 
I can refer to, not only with joy, but with 
animation of heart.” 

In the spring of 1839 he accepted an in- 
vitation from Friends of New York to take 
charge of their Monthly Meeting school, 
going there, as he expressed it, a “stranger 
among strangers, bowed under the weight of 
his own sorrows.” It being intimated to him 
that he might exclude himself too much from: 
society, he replied, ‘ My fears for myself are 
on the other hand. I feel that. my path is 
beset with allurements calculated to draw off 
the mind from the objects of its early af- 
fections, and set it afloat in, the unstable ele- 
ment of worldly-mindedness,” expressing an 
earnest desire for preservation in the lowly. 
and safe path where the true Shepherd is the 
only guide, and the stranger’s voice shall not 
be followed. 

On returning from a visit to his relatives 
he wrote, “I think I can say I experienced 
every enjoyment I anticipated, and was 
enabled to wander as little from mv convic- 
tions of right as I expected. ‘his I feel to 
be a blessing; for so sensible have I been of 
my extreme weakness on other occasions that 
I have been almost ready to despair of 
‘making any advance in the great work of 
self-denial. Perhaps no purer temporal en- 
joyment can be found than such as we receive 


little of bitterness in it; our short-career was! from those never-failing fountains of natural 
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affection, yet still they may stand more in the 
way of our perfect dedication to the pointings 
of truth than all the world beside; having 
such strong hold upon us we may be in 
danger of sacrificing our religious convictions 
to them.” 

He continued in the care of the school in 
New York about three years, during which 
time a social and religious feeling of brother- 
ly love between him, his friends and pupils, 
was experienced. in the prospect of leaving 
he said, “I find it will not be without some 
ey emotions that I shall give up my 

ome here. There are so many who have 
shown me such great kindness that it would 
be impossible for me not to feel that there is 
a sacrifice to be made on leaving them.” 

Some time after he engaged as a private 
tutor in the family of Joseph Walker, of 
West Chester, N. Y., and with them visited 
Europe. This visit was one of interest to 
him, aud had a beneficial influenee on his 
health. 

Whilst in England he wrote home as fol- 
lows, “I feel no assurance that I shall return 
to you safe from my wanderings, but whether 
I do or not isa matter of small import, pro- 
vided I am enabled successfully to cross the 

t ocean of Time and find a safe harbor in 
dternity.” In the same letter he speaks of 
attending a meeting of Friends in Southamp- 
ton, which, “although silent, was far from 
being an uninteresting one tome. I felt the 
solemnity of the occasion, and remembered 
the promise, that if we meet in His name who 
is love, He would be in our midst; and that we 
had but to cast ourselves at His feet and He 
would heal us of whatever infirmities might 
afflict us. .The privilege appeared to me as 
one beyond all price, and my heart yearned 
toward the assembly that they might be made 
sensible of it.” 

On his return he enjoyed increasingly the 
society of his friends, and the love and esteem 
ef those with whom he associated was mani- 


opportunity it affords of sympathizing in. the 
happiness of those who share that home with 
us. In this view it becomes the interest of 
each to endeavor to promote the happiness of 
the other.” This was his endeavor through 
life. He was much beloved by all in his eni- 
ploy, and that came under his care or in- 
fluence. 

In the year 1851 he purchased a farm near 
Woodbury, N. J.; moved with his family 
thereto, and engaged in nursery business, 
From which time, becoming a member of 
this Monthly Meeting, we more particularly 
knew him, and can say as said David of his 
bosom friend Jonathan, “ Very pleasant hast 
thou been to me, my brother;” the love 
which unites us in the ever blessed truth, far 
surpasses all earthly attachments. 

He was a bright example of humility and 
unobtrusive goodness, and, though well skill- 
ed in human learning and science, we believe, 
like the great Apostle, he counted it of iittle 
moment in comparison with the unspeakable 
gift dispensed from on High. In his inter- 
course with his friends he gave evidence he 
had been with the blessed Master, which 
made his company and conversation truly 
acceptable and instructive. 

His first appearance in the ministry was in 
the city of New York, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. About this time, in a letter 
toa sister, he says: “I suppose there is no 
one, who has not been placed in the same 
circumstances, can conceive how my spirit 
has been abased by it. It will be a satisfac- 
tion to thee to know that, in the little labor I 
have had yet to do in the Church, I have had 
the sympathy and encouragement of those 
friends whose business it is to judge of them.” 

His frequent change of residence prevented 
a public acknowledgment of his gift until the 
year 1859, when, having frequently appeared 
in our meetings in public testimony, with 
meekness and humility, he was recommended 
a minister by this Monthly Meeting ; and we 
can truly say, in his ministry he was impres- 
‘sive and edifying, being remarkably free 
from inaccuracies of language, not multiply- 
ing words without power. 

A short time before his death, he observed, 
“T am not sensible of withholding when a 
clear requisition was felt, and believe there is 
more danger in continuing, after the requisi- 
tion has been fulfilled, under the warmth of 
affection, or interest in the subject presented, 
to the injury of the tender visited seed.” 

During several of the latter years of his life 
he was in declining health, frequently unable 
to attend meetings. In the year 1864, he at- 
tended the yearly meeting of ministers and 
elders, returning home in theevening. On the 
following day he had a hemorrhage of the 










































all his movements. The increase of friends 
and brighter prospects of life affected him not 
in this earnest effort. He was cheerful with- 
out levity; kind, modest, and conciliating ; 
firm in his opinions without manifesting a 
disposition to impose them upon others. 

' For some time after their return, in Sixth 
month, 1845, he continued to reside with 
Joseph Walker and family, with whom an 
‘enduring friendship was formed. 

In the spring of 1847 he again entered the 
marriage state with Jane Whitelock, and set- 
tled in Brooklyn, N. Y. In a letter written 
soon after, he says, “ One of the greatest bless- 
ings attendant upon the possession of such a 
home as I now have, I think consists in the 
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lungs, which so prostrated him that he was 
unable to go much from home afterwards. 
To a friend he observed that he believed his 
public labors had closed, but thought there 
was yet a work for him to do among his 
children, if it was only for them to see him 
suffer. In a letter to a sister he says: “I 
feel that I have always been taken care of, 
and have no right to be despondent now, and 
try to be resigned to whatever trial of my 
faith and patience may be permitted. The 
end cannot be very far off, even though it 
may be delayed longer than my impatient 
spirit might desire.” 

It was the practice of the family to as- 
semble with him in the library, in the 
evening, before retiring, spend a few minutes 
in silence, when some of the children would 
read from the Bible, When no longer able 
to meet with them there, his room was made 
the place of the social assemblage for reading 
and devotion. His heart abounded in grati- 
tude to his Heavenly Father. 

His concern for the welfare of his family is 
most feelingly set forth in his last will and 
testament, viz.: “I desire, firstly, to express 
my gratitude to my Heavenly Father for His 
care and provision for me through all the 
days of my life, and my dear wife and child~ 
ren to an obedience to His will, as made 
known in their own hearts, as an infinitely 
surer dependence than any earthly possessions 
can possibly be; and I recommend my chil- 
dren regularly to attend Friends’ meetings on 
First and other meeting days; and enjoin it 
on them, above everything else, to keep their 
hearts in innocence before the All-seeing 
Eye, and leave it, as my testimony to them, 
that, if they do this, they will never want for 
aught that is really needful to their earthly 
or future happiness.” 

The day before his death he said to his 
children, “ My dear children, I shall soon be 
taken care of in another world, but you will 
have to struggle on longer. Always be good 
children ; try and go in the way your heaven- 
ly Father would have you go; try and do 
His will. LI love you all, and I desire Him 
to bless you! Bless you! Bless you! Iam 
too weak tn say more!” On a brother com- 
ing in soon after he said, “ My faith has been 
renewed, even this day. Our heavenly Fa- 
ther will take care of us, and permit us to 
meet again.” 

In this sweet confiding spirit he departed, 
this life on the sixth day of the First month, 
1865, in the fiftieth year of his age, and was 
interred on the ninth in Friends’ burial 
ground, from the meeting-house in Wood- 
bury, after a solemn meeting, in which several 
impressive testimonies were borne. 





































Read in, and approved by, Woodbury 


Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Upper 
Greenwich, Eleventh month, twenty-fifth day, 
1867, and sigued by direction thereof. 


Vu. Wape Griscom, 
Ann Exiza Haines, 
Clerks, 
Read in, and approved by, Salem Quarter- 


ly Meeting of Friends, held in Woodbury, 
fifth of the Twelfth month, 1867, and directed 
to be signed by the clerks thereof, and for- 
warded to the Representative Cummittee or 
Meeting for Sufferings. 


Davip Petri, 
Sarag J. Acton, 
Clerks, 








For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
FEELING HAS NO FELLOW. 
The deepest sympathies of my soul flow 


out toward the visited children of our Heav- 
enly Father, you upon whom the influences 
of his love have descended as the morning 
and evening dew, gently and yet so forcibly 
as to quicken all your energies. Oh! prize 
these evidences of his guardian care over you, 
designed to bring you into immediate com- 
munion with himself; and if at any time 
trials of your faith come, from whatever 
source, receive them as a refining process, 
designed to purify the inner temple of the 
heart, and fit it for the abode of your soul’s 
well-beloved. There is much to encourage 
you; testimonies are numerous, even from 
ancient days, to the sufficiency of divine 
grace, to enable all to do and to suffer the 
will of God. 
fixed intently upon these, that stand as a 
cloud of witnesses to dispel the dark shades 
of human infirmity that so often come in be- 
tween us and “Christ the true light.” Look 
not to men to decide what you may or may 
not do, but retire in spirit into the sanctuary 
of your own hearts. Be still, and you will 
hear the voice of the true Shepherd saying, 
“Come up hither and I will show thee. 
Obey this voice, follow this teacher sent from 
God—this heavenly guide—and thou wilt rise 
out of all bewilderment, into a clear atmos- 


May the eye of the mind be 


phere, where fogs and vapors are dispelled 
by the shining of the “ Sun of righteousness.” 
His holy presence gives strength to the lowly 
watcher, to leap over all the stumbling-stones 
that can be thrown in the way. Turn not 
aside, I beseech you, because things that 
grieve are multiplied, but remember, “The 
trying of your faith worketh patience, and 
patience experience, experience hope, and 
hope maketh not ashamed because the love 
of God is shed abroad in the heart. 

Were there no conflicting powers, there 
would be no warfare, there would be nothing 
to brighten the armor, or induce us to strive 
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for the masterage. Then let not him boast 
that putteth on the harness, but he that put- 
teth it off, after having borne manfully the 
trials of the day, and served faithfully his 
appointed time, through heat and cold, 
drought and tempest, till a release is sounded, 
and faith turns to vision, and prayer to 
raise. 8. H. 
5th mo. 17th, 1868. 
sheila 
From * Imitation of Christ.” 
BLESSEDNESS OF INTERNAL CONVERSATION 
WITH CHRIST. 
BY THOMAS A’KEMPIS. 
(Coneluded from page 196.) 

Christ.—Humility and patience under ad- 
versity are more acceptable to me, my son, 
than joy and fervor when all is prosperous 
and peaceful, 

Why art thou offended and grieved at 
every little injury from men; when, if it 
were much greater, it ought to be borne with- 
out emotion? As fast as such evils arise, let 
their influence be banished from thy mind: 
they are not new; thou hast met with many, 
and, if thy life be long, shalt meet with many 
more. 

When adversity stands not in thy path, 
thou dost boast thy fortitude; and can give 
excellent counsel to others, whom thou ex- 
pectest to derive strength from thy exhorta- 
tions: but no sooner do the same evils that 
oppressed them turn upon thyself, than forti- 
tude forsakes thee, and thou art destitute 
both of counsel and strength. O let the fre- 
quent instances of the power which the 
lightest evils have over thee, keep thee con- 
tinually mindful of thy great frailty. No 
evil, however, is permitted to befall thee, but 
what may be made productive of, a much 
greater good. 

When thou meetest with injury from the 
violence or treachery of men, exert all thy 
resolution to drive the thoughts of it from 
thy heart: but if it toucheth thee too sensibly 
to be soon buried in forgetfulness, let it 
neither depress nor vex thee; and if thou 
canst not bear it cheerfully, at least bear it 
patiently. if any censure that is uttered 
against thee be too severe and cruel to be 
heard in silence, suppress thy indignation be- 
fore it burst into flame; and suffer no expres- 
sion of impatience and resentment to escape 
thy lips, that may give occasion of scandal to 
the weak. The storm that is thus raised 
within thee will soon subside; and the 
wounds thy heart has received from the 
arrows of reproach, shall be healed by the 
influence of restoring grace. I live forever; 
ready to help thee upon all occasions, and to 


bestow abundant consolation upon thee, if 


thou devoutly callest upon me for it. 
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Keep thy mind then calm, and girded. for 


severer conflicts. Because thou art often 
strongly tempted, and deeply troubled, thou 
must not think that all is lost. Thou art 


man, not God ; a spirit fallen, not a pure an- 


gel. How canst thou expect to continue in 
one unchangeable state of enjoyment? Give 


up thyself wholly to my mercy: I am he who 
comforteth all that mourn; and raiseth toa 
participation of Divine strength all that are 
truly sensible of their weakness. ° 

Diseiple—Thy words, O Lord, distill as 
dew, and are “sweeter than honey, or the 
honey-comb.” What would become of me, 
in the midst of so much darkness, corruption, 
and misery, without thy Holy Spirit to illu- 
minate, sanctify, and comfort me? I will 
not regard what, nor how much I suffer, if I 
can but be made capable of enjoying thee, 
my supreme and only good! Be mindful of 
me, O most merciful God! Grant me a safe 
passage through this vale of sin and sorrow, 
and in the true path conduct me to thy 
heavenly kingdom! Amen. 

Christ—Forbear to reason, my son, upon 
deep and mysterious subjects, especially the 
secret judgments of God. Ask not, Why this 
man is forsaken, and that distinguished by u 
profusion of grace: why one is so deeply hum- 
bled and another so eminently exalted. These 
things surpass the limits of human under- 
standing; nor can the deepest reasoning in- 
vestigate the proceedings of the Most High. 
When, therefore, such questions are either 
suggested by the enemy, or proposed by the 
vain curiosity-of men, answer in the words of 
the royal prophet, “ Righteous art thou, O 
Lord! and just are thy judgments. The 


judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous 


altogether.” My judgments are to be feared, 
not discussed ; for they are incomprehensible 
to every understanding but my own. 

Forbear also to inquire and dispute con- 
cerning the pre-eminence of apostles and 
martyrs; who is the most holy, and who the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven. These 
questions produce the strife of unprofitable 
debate, and nourish presumption and vain 
glory. 

Beware, my son, of being led by vain 
curiosity to “ search the things that are above 
thy strength :” and let all thy faculties be 
employed in that only needful and important 
inquiry, how thou thyself mayest be found in 
the kingdom of heaven, though in the least 
and lowest place. What does knowledge 
avail, unless it makes us more humble, and 
excite greater ardor to glorify my name? 
He who, in constant attention to the state of 
his own soul, laments the multitude and enor- 
mity of his sins, and the small number and 
imperfection of his virtnes; and when he 
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thinks on glorified spirits, thinks only how 
exceedingly remote he is from the perfection 
which they have attained ; is more acceptable 
to me, than he who employs his time and 
thoughts in considering and disputing about 
the different degrees of excellence and glory 
that distinguish the particular members of 
that illustrious assembly. It is infinitely 
more useful, and more safe, with tears. and 
prayers to implore grace to imitate the great 
examples they have left; than to labor, by 
fruitless inquiries into their state, to know 
what no human understanding is able to com- 
prehend. 

Men should be content with the imperfect 
knowledge of their fallen state, and suppress 
their vain curiosity, and refrain from their 
vaiuer disputes. Happy spirits glory not in 
any personal excellence; for they arrogate 
no good themselves, but ascribe all to me, 
who with infinite liberality have freely given 
them whatever they possess, The consumma- 
tion of their honor and happiness, is found in 
their boundless love of God, and their joyful 
celebration of his praise. The more exalted 
their state is, the more humble is their 
spirit ; and, therefore, it is written, that the 
four and twenty elders, who were seated 
round the throne of heaven, “cast their 
crowns before the throne, and fell down be- 
fore him that sat on the throne; and wor- 
shipped him that liveth forever and ever.” 

Many solicitously inquire into the subject 
of degrees in glory who utterly neglect the 
infinitely more important inquiry, whether 
they themselves are likely to be numbered 
there, even among the least. 

When the disciples, whom I had chosen to 
attend my ministry upon earth, inquired who 
should be “the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven,” it was answered, “ Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom ‘of heaven. 
But whosoever shall humble himself as a 
little child, the same is greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven.” Woe be to them, therefore, 
who cherish the pride of human attainments ; 
for the gate of the kingdom of heaven is too 
low to give them entrance! “ Woe unto 
them that are rich, who say they are increased 
in (mental) riches, and have need of nothing, 
for they have received their consolation ;” 
and while the poor enter into the kingdom, 
they shall stand weeping and wailing with- 
out! But rejoice, ye humble, and leap for 
joy, ye poor in spirit! for while ye continue 
in the truth that has made you what ye are, 
“ yours is the kingdom of God !” 

Disciple.—Lord! what is my confidence in 
this life, and what my comfort in the posses- 




























sion and enjoyment of all things under 
heaven? Is it not thee alone, O my God, 
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whose mercies are without number, and with- 
out measure? Where hath it been well with 
me, if thou wert absent? I had rather be naked, 
hungry, and despised with thee, than abound 
in honor, wealth, and pleasure, without thee: 
would rather choose, with thee, to wander, 
and have no place “where to lay my head,” 
than, without thee, to possess a throne in 
heaven. 
and death and hell are only there where 
thou art not. 
soul; and to thee my sighs and groans, m 
cries and prayers, shall continually amin. 
There is none that is able to deliver me from 
my necessities; none in whose power and 
goodness I can trust, but thee, O my God! 
Thou art my refuge and my hope in every 
distress; my powerful Comforter, and most 
faithful friend ! 


Where thou art, there is heaven; 


Thou art the desire of my 


Though thou permittest me to be exposed 


to the trial of various troubles, yet dost thou 
mercifully superintend the conflict, and di- 
rect the event to my supreme and everlasting 
good: “for whom thou lovest, thou chast- 
enest ; and scourgest every son whom thou 


receivest.” In this awful probation, thou art 
not less to be loved and praised than when 
thou fillest my soul with heavenly consolations. 
Thou alone, therefore, O Lord my God! art 
my hope and sanctuary; with thee I leave 
all my tribulation and anguish, and resign 
the beginning, continuance, and end of every 
trouble, to thy blessed will. 

Wherever I look for support and consola- 
tion out of thee, I find nothing but weakness 
and distress: and if thou dost not revive, 
strengthen, and illuminate, deliver, and pre- 
serve me, the friendship of mankind can give 
no consolation, the strength of the mighty 
bring no support, the counsel of the wise, and 
the labors of the learned, impart no instrue- 
tion, the treasures of the earth purchase no 
deliverance, and the most secret places afford 
no protection. All persons and things that 
seem to promise peace and happiness are in 
themselves vanity and nothing, and subvert 
the hope that is built upon them; but thou 
art the supreme, essential, and final good ; 
the perfection of life, light, and love! 

“Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, O thou 
that dwellest in the heavens!” Jn thee, the 
Father of mercies, I place all my confidence! 
O illuminate and sanctify my soul with the 
influence of thy Holy Spirit; that being de- 
livered from al] the darkness and impurity of 
its alienated life, it may become the living 
temple of thy holy presence, the seat of thy 
eternal glory! in the immensity of thy 
goodness, O Lord, and “ in the multitude of 
thy tender mercies, turn unto me,” and hear 
the prayer of thy poor servant, who hast 
wandered far from thee into the region of the 
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shadow of death. O protect and keep my 
soul amid the innumerable evils which this 
eorruptible life is always bringing forth ; and 
by the perpetual guidance of thy grace, lead 
me in the narrow path of holiness to the 
realms of everlasting light and peace. Amen. 


exist, there is always action; it is as in. 
dispensable to a religious organization as 
to the natural body. Our children will be 
educated by the circumstances around them: 
if we stand still they will not; and if we do 
not the work, others will take it from our 
hands. Shall we allow this? or shall we 
rather turn over the leaves of the Bible with 
them, and teach them faithfulness by the ex- 
ample of Abraham; obedience by that of 
Isaac ; brotherly love and forgiveness by that 
of Joseph ; meekness and forbearance by that 
of Moses; courage by that of Caleb and 
Joshua ; repentance by that of David; pa 
tience by that of Job; and above all, purity 
and love by that of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Son and sent of the Father. Most of those 
who have been teachers in First-day schools 
can bear witness to the deep interest mani- 
fested by the pupils in these instructive narra- 
tives. Throughout Christendom, the Scrip- 
tures are esteemed, in a pre-eminent sense, 
the depository of religious truth. They are 
the only writings deemed authoritative by all, 
and hence they are appealed to in all relig- 
ious controversies. To be ignorant of their 
contents is a defect in education that must be 
felt through life. But their chief merit con- 
sists in this: that they abound with examples 
and precepts which encourage the Christian 
pilgrim in his progress, and supply him with 
materials for devout meditation. 

There is perhaps no religious society in 
whose public ministry the language of Scrip- 
ture is more abundantly rehearsed than in 
ours, which renders it exceedingly desirable 
that it should be accurately quoted, as well 
as‘pertinently applied. 

In addition to the benefit to be derived by 
our members from the acquisition of Scrip- 
tural knowledge in First-day schools, there is 
another aspect of this interesting subject that 
deserves to be considered. Jt has been found 
by experience, that to engage from pure mo- 
tives in any work for the good of our fellow- 
creatures, enlarges the heart, and opens other 
fields of religious labor. There is a vast 
amount of moral evil in the world, attended 
by its necessary consequences, degradation 
and suffering. A reformation of public 
morals in many respects is needed; but no 
reformation except that which is founded on 
Christian principles can be enduring. 

In order to engage successfully in this 
great field of labor, those spiritual gifts 
which have been bestowed by the Creator, 
must be developed and improved by exercise. 
They are various in kind and in degree ; but, 
whether one, or two, or five talents be given, 
their proper use is essential to individual 
happiness and to the public good. 

It has been justly said that, in order to 





























The following address was adopted by 
Friends’ General Conference for the promo- 
tion of First-day Schools, held in Philadel- 
phia, Fifth month 14th, 1868. 


ADDRESS ON THE SUBJECT OF FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOLS. 
To the members of the Society of Friends. 

The beneficent Author of our being has 
£0 constituted the human race that the young, 
the middle-aged, and the old, are placed to- 
gether in the family, the community, and the 
church. The evident design is that they may 
mutually help and improve each other. The 
freshness and buoyancy of the youthful 
spirit cheer and enliven the household; and 
the presence of such in our religious assem- 
blies is felt to be exceedingly precious. They 
need the guidance and encouragement of 
minds more mature; and the instructions 
they receive, if wisely imparted, will be 
amply rewarded by a rich return of affec- 
tion. 

Although the office of instructing the 
children devolves first upon parents, and is 
their especial duty, there is also a similar 
obligation resting upon the religious society 
to which they belong, that cannot be ignored 
or neglected without injurious. consequences. 
It has been found by experience, that there 
is in associated action a pleasurable feeling 
and a stimulus to exertion that cannot be at- 
tained in household instruction. This results 
from the social tendency implanted in the 
human heart for the purpose of promoting 
the enjoyment and progress of the race. It 
is the part of wisdom to avail ourselves of 
this tendency, in order to encourage the young 
in the pursuit of religious knowledge; trust- 
ing that the ever-present spirit of truth will 
impress upon their hearts the lessons of in- 
struction that may be imparted. It is, we 
hope, with a desire to advance in the knowl- 
edge of truth, that we advocate the First- 
day schools which we are attempting to in- 
troduce into our Society. Since their establish- 
ment among Friends, we find that wherever 
they are in operation, there is a more full at- 
tendance of the young at our meetings for Di- 
vine worship. This results, we believe, from 
the association of the adults and the youth 
in a labor of love, and from a fresh awakén- 
ing of religious Jife. 

There is nothing so much to be dreaded as 
stagnation. Where life and vigorous health 
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bring up the masses of mankind from their 
low condition, those who are blest with more 
light and knowledge must go down to them, 
and lift them up by deeds of kindness and 
affectionate counsel ; thus imitating the exam- 
ple of Him who went about continually doing 
good. The neglected children of the poor, 
in our large cities especially, demand the at- 
tention of the benevolent. Although many 
are engaged in giving them aid and instruc- 
tion, there is still a wide field of religious 
labor among them; and the injunction of the 
divine Master is applicable to our day : “Say 
not ye there are yet four months, and then 
cometh harvest? Behold, I say unto you, Lift 
up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they 
are white already to harvest. And he that 
reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit 
unto life eternal. 





“From Formation of the Christian Character ” 
OUR POWER TO OBTAIN THAT WHICH WE SEEK. 
BY H. WARE JR. 
(Concluded from page 198.) 

In some persons, this notion takes the form 
of a real or fancied humility. They fear lest 
they be found seeking salvation through their 
own works, and relying on their own merits. 
But what a strange humility this, which leads 
to a disregard of the divine will, and disobedi- 
ence to the divine commands; which virtual- 
ly says, ‘I will continue in sin that grace 
may abound!’ Let me ask, too, Who will 
trust to receive salvation without actual obe- 
dience? . Where is it promised to those who 
will do nothing in the way of self-government 
and active virtue? Where is it offered to 
any, but those who seek it by ‘ bringing forth 
friuts meet for repentance,’ and by ‘ patient 
continuance in well-doing. 

And let none fear lest this make void the 
grace of God. For how is it that grace leads 
to salvation? Is it by arbitrarily fitting the 
soul for it, and ushering it into heaven with- 
out its own co-operation? Or is it not rather 
by opening a free highway to the kingdom of 
life through which all may walk and be saved ? 
This is what the Saviour has done; he has 
made the path of life accessible and plain, has 
thrown open the gate of heaven, has taught 
men how to enter in and reach their bliss, 
Whoever pursues this path, and enters 
‘through the gate into the city,’ is saved by 
grace. For though he has used his own 
powers to travel on this highway, yet he did 
not establish that highway ; nor could he have 
traversed it without guidance and aid; nor 
could he have opened for himself the door of 
entrance. Heaven is still a free gift, inas- 
much as it is granted by infinite benignity to 
those who did not, do not, and cannot deserve 
it. Yet there are certain conditions to be per- 


formed. And to refuse the performance of 
those conditions, on the plea that you thus 
derogate from the mercy of God, and do somes 
thing to purchase or merit happiness, is a 
madness which ought to be strenuously op- 
posed, or it will leave you to perish in your 
sins. 

These two things, then, may be regarded as 
axioms of the religious life; first, that a 
man’s own labors are essential to his salvation ; 
second, that his utmost virtue does nothing 
toward purchasing or meriting salvation. 
When he has done all his duty, he is still, as 
the Saviour declares, but an ‘ unprofitable ser- 
vant.’ He has been more than recompensed 
by the blessings of this present life. That 
the happiness of an eternal state may be 
attained, in addition to these, is a provision of 
pure grace ; and it is mere insanity to neglect 
the duties of religion through any fear lest 
you should seem to be seeking heaven on the 
ground of your own desert, Virtue would be 
your duty, though you were to perish forever 
at the grave; and that God has opened to his 
children the prospect of a future inheritance 
infinitely disproportioned to their merit, is 
only a further reason for making virtue your 
first and chief pursuit. 

It is true there is great infirmity in human 
nature, and you will find yourself perplexed 
and harassed by temptations from without 
and within. Passion, appetite, pleasure, and 
care, solicit and urge you, and render it not 
easy to keep yourself unspotted from the 
world. But what then? Does this excuse 
the want of exertion? Is thisa good reason 
for sitting idly with folded arms and saying, 
It is all vain; I am wretchedly weak; | can- 
not whdertake this work, till God gives me 
strength? Believe me, there is no humility 
in this. Think of yourself and of your de- 
serts as humbly as you please; but to think 
so meanly of the powers God has given you, 
as to deem them insufficient for the work he 
has assigned you, is less humility than in- 
gratitude and want of faith. Nothing is truer 
than this,—that your work is proportioned to 
your powers, and your trials to your strength. 
‘No temptation hath taken you but such as 
is common to man; but God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that 
ve are able; but will, with the temptation, 
also make a way to escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it.’ Here is the manifestation of 
peculiar grace ; when a sincere and humble 
spirit, in its earnest search for the true way, 
encounters obstacles, hardships, and opposi- 
tion, at this moment it is that aid from on 
high is interposed. The promise to Paul is 
fulfilled, ‘My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.’ ‘The spirit helpeth our infirmi- 
ties.’ Let it be, then, that human nature is 
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‘weak ;no work is appointed greater than its 
power, and it ‘can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth.’ 
Be thoroughly persuaded, therefore, that 
the work before you is wholly within your 
power. Nothing has a more palsying effect 
on one’s exertions in any enterprise, than the 
doubt whether he be equal to it. Something 
-like confidence is necessary to enable him to 
pursue it vigorously and perseveringly. It is 
as necessary in action, as the Apostle. repre- 
sents it to be in prayer. ‘He that wavereth 
or doubteth is like a wave of the sea, driven 
by the wind and tossed.’ But when he has 
confidence, as the Christian may have, that 
his strength is equal to his task, that he can- 
not fail if he resolutely go forward, and that 
all hindrances must disappear before a steady 
and industrious zeal, which leans upon God, 
and is strong in the power of the Lord,— 
then he presses on with alacrity, encounters 
trials without alarm, and is ‘ steadfust, im- 
movable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord ; knowing that his labor is not in 
vain in the Lord;’ for that nothing but his 
own fault can bar-him cut of heaven, or cause 
him to fail of eternal life. 
And all this is perfectly consistent with the 
deepest humility, and the profoundest sense 
of dependence on God. 





__ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 6, 1868. 


New York Yearty MEEtINa. —By a 
Friend in attendance, we are ‘informed that 
Its sessions commenced in the meeting-house, 
Fifteenth and Rutherford Place, N. ¥., on 
Second-day, Fifth month 25th, and closed at 
noon Sixth-day the 29th. Minutes for the 
following Friends were read : Samuel M. Jan- 
ney a minister, and Asa M. Janney an elder, 
from Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Va., 
Louisa Steer a minister, and Wm. B. Steer 
an elder, from Fairfax Monthly Meeting, Va., 
Wealthy A. Russell a minister of Constantia, 
N. Y., George Truman a minister, and 
Catharine H. Truman an elder, from Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting, Deborah F. Whar- 
ton a minister, Martha Hough an elder, 
of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Henry W. Ridgway a minister, and 
Elizabeth W. Ridgway an elder, of Chester- 
terfield, N. J., Mary A. Smith a minister of 
Medford, Mary S. Lippincott a minister, of 
Moorestown, N.J., Amos Jones, a minister, and 
Wm. Cadwallader an elder and companion, 
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from Makefield, Pa. Other ministers with- 
out minutes were present during some of the 
sessions. 

The company of these Friends gave satis- 
faction, and they largely participated in the 
exercises of the different meetings, which 
were favored opportunities, there being much 
concern manifested for the promotion of 
Truth and Righteousness, and the business 
was transacted in great harmony and unity 
of Spirit, giving evidence that we are not a 
forsaken people, but that the arm of Heaven- 
ly Goodness is still outstretched for our sup- 
port and guidance. 

The Representatives were all present ex- 
cept three, for whose absence sufficient 
reasons were given. 

The reports on the subject of education 
were encouraging, and the several Quarterly 
Meetings were urged to continue their efforts 
to organize schools within their respective 
limits; to aid in which, the applications of 
Purchase, Saratoga, and Easton Quarterly 
Meetings for their proportion of the school 
fund were granted, as had been that of Nine 
Partners at a former period. 

The importance of educating the children 
under our own care was dwelt upon by 
Friends present, and the concern of George 
Fox for the organization of schools, where 
children might be instructed in “ every thing 
civil and useful in creation” was presented 
for consideration, showing that his mind took 
a comprehensive view of the subject, embrac- 
ing the idea of a college, as well as the pre- 
paratory schools, which latter are needed as 
feeders of the former. 

The Committee to visit the various branches 
of the Yearly Meeting had attended to the 
service, and it was believed that good had re- 
sulted from their labors,—a similar committee 
was separated for the same service the ensu- 
ing year. 

The importance of proper literature was 
spoken of, and it was hoped that Friends 
would be alive to. this matter and by encour- 
aging the circulation of Friends’ publications, 
(among which were named “ The Intelligen- 
cer” and “ Janney’s Conversations on Relig- 
ious Subjects,”) promote a more general 
knowledge of our principles and testimonies. 
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The Meeting for Sufferings have given atten- | to promote an increase of intérest in Swarth- 


tion to the wrongs of the Indians, and the 
meeting continued this concern in their charge 
for the next year. 

They had also collected for preservation, 
a large number of valuable documents of in- 
terest to the Society, a list of which was 
entered on their minutes. 


Three visits to women’s meeting were made 
by men Friends, and two by women to men’s 
meeting. 

Third and Fourth days were occupied with 
the consideration of the queries and their an- 
swers. 

The importance of maintaining our po- 
sition in regard to a free gospel ministry was 
urged, and the efforts of the hierarchy of the 
land, to bring the people into subjection, by 
inserting in State and National Constitutions 
religious tests, was deprecated. 


The testimony against intemperance was 
feelingly presented, and the young were 
eounselled to avoid the use of that which will 
intoxicate, as they would an adder in their 
path. The use of tobacco was also believed 
to be prejudicial to health, and its tendency 
to lead into intemperance and vice pointedly 
brought into view. 

On First and Fourth-days the houses on 
15th and 27th Streets, New York, and at 
Brooklyn were open for public worship and 
were favored seasons. 

On Second and Fifth-day evenings con- 
ferences were held on the subject of First-day 
Schools. They were interesting meetings. 
Accounts were given of such schools in New 
York, Poughkeepsie, Chapaqua and other 
places, and an interest seemed to be awakened 
which may result in the organization of others 
within their limits, to further which an asso- 
ciation was organized and an Executive 
Committee appointed. 

Third-day evening was occupied in con- 
sidering the needs of the Freedmen, and 
although the Meeting was not largely at- 
tended it was quite interesting. The proceed. 
ings of the Association were read and 
interesting statements in regard to the schools 
in Virginia were made by Samuel M. Janney, 
N. P. Hallowell and others. 

On Fourth-day evening a Meeting was held 





more College. It was quite an animated 
gathering, and a number of subscriptions were . 
received. 





We are requested to state that a short 
Biographical sketch of our late friend James 
Mott, written by Mary Grew, can be had at 
No. 333 Walnut St., room No. 6, Phila. 





We insert by request the following 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

“There will be commenced in THE HeEr- 
ALD OF HEALTH for June, 1868, a series of 
valuable articles entitled The Care, Edu- 
cation, and Rearing of Children, written by 
Mrs. Horace Mann, Miss Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body, Mrs. Dio Lewis, Mrs. Isabella B: 
Hooker, Frances Dana Gage, Grace Green- 
wood, Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Sarah Jane 
Hale, Mrs. C. M. Severance, etc., and they 
will be continued through the volume. The 
first: paper will be by Mrs. Horace Mann, on 
The care of Young Children. The second 
paper will be by Grace Greenwood, entitled 
The Physical Education of Girls. Miss Pea- 
body, who has devoted so much of her life to 
the education of very young children, has 
prepared a paper on the Kindergarten 
Schools of Germany. Other papers will fol- 
low in succession, and the series will be ex- 
ceedingly valuable to all who are interested 
in the improvement of the race. To secure 
the full series, subscriptions should be sent in 
at once. Price, $2 a year; sample numbers, 
20 cents. Address MiLtLER, Woop & Co., 
15 Laight Street, New York.” 





Diep, on the 15th of Third month, of typhoid 
fever, Many C., only daughter of Dr. Renjamin and 
Elizabeth E. Smith, aged 20 years and 8 months. 

, Fifth month 26th, 1868. Any Hat.owe t, in 
the 85th year of her age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 








The following Report of the Executive 
Committee of “ Friends’ Publication Associa- 
tion” was presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association, held Fifth month 11th, 


1868. 

In presenting their Report, the Executive 
Committee can but regret that they have not 
been able to do more in aid of the concern 
for the promotion of which the Publication 
Association was organized. The committee 
have endeavored to do the best they could 
under the circumstances in which they were 
placed. 

We might here sav, that a number of 
Friends have shown their interest and con- 
cern by contributing, (some of them quite 
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liberally,) and others have given us valuable 
donations of books; among the latter a con- 
tribution from an English Friend of 100 
‘copies of a useful work, by James Mott, “On 
Education and the Duties of Civil Life.” 

Soon after our appointment, an effort was 
made to bring about a union of the two 
Friends’ Almanacs published in this city, 
and in their place to have one issued by our 
Association. T. Ellwood Chapman willing- 
ly transferred the one heretofore published 
by him; the publisher of the other had made 
such arrangements that he considered it im- 
practicable for him at that time to relinquish 
it. Arrangements have this year been made 
with Joseph Foulke, M. D., to prepare the 
calculations for the almanac for 1869, and 
we hope, by the aid and advice of interested 
Friends, to improve it. 

The manuscript of a little work entitled 
“Scripture Lessons for the Little Ones,” 
(prepared by the author of the “ Friends’ 

amily,”) was presented to the committee, 
and after examination, believing that it would 
not only be useful to children, but instruc- 
tive even to older persons, it was concluded 
to have it published. 

Another manuscript, prepared by a Friend, 
since deceased, entitled, ‘“ Grandmother’s 
Stories for her Little Grandchildren,” has 
also been issued, and we think it will be an 
attractive work for children. 

The manuscript of a valuable work by Dr. 
Ezra Michener, entitled, “The Evangelical 
Biography of Jesus Christ, compiled from 
the Evangelists,” was also laid before us, but 
the scarcity of our funds prevented our doing 
any thing in regard to its publication. 

The same reason operated in regard to 
issuing @ new edition of Job Scott’s “Salva- 
tion by Christ,” as desired by Friends in 
Iowa, “The Friend’s Family,” Janney’s 
“ Conversations,” and other works brought to 
our notice: 

We would here mention, that there is in 
preparation by a Friend competent to the 
task, an account of George Fox and Early 
Friends, intended to interest children in 
the labors and sufferings of those valiants in 
the promotion of Truth and Righteousness. 
We hope to be able to publish this at an 
early day, and if sufficiently encouraged by 
the contributions of Friends, it would be very 
desirable to have re-issues of ‘some of the 
valuable works of our predecessors. 

Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting having 
issued two usefal Readers for children, a few 
copies were purchased, and placed on our 
shelves, also the remainder of the edition of 
Janney’s Conversation and other publica- 
tions. 

With a view to securing the active interest 
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and co-operation of Friends in various seo- 
tions, a correspondence was early cpenes 
with Friends in different parts of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, looking. to the estab- 
lishment of voluntary agencies within the 
limits of each Monthly Meeting, for the col- 
lection of funds for our Treasury, and as 
depositories fur Friends’ books. These agents 
have discretionary authority, where there is 
a lack of ability or of interest to purchase, to 
donate or loan such works as ‘may be of ser- 
vice in promoting a knowledge of the Truth, 
as held by our Society. 

We have now fourteen agencies within 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and at Balti- 
more, Richmond, Indiana, and Macedon, 
New York. 

Books have also been sent for gratuitous 
distribution in some localities where no 
agencies have been established. 

An arrangement has been made with “The 
Book Association of Friends”, by which we 
are enabled to furnish our agents with their 
publications for sale on account of said Asso- 
ciation. 

In conclusion, we would present it for the 
consideration of all who feel a living interest 
in our Religious Society, whether by con- 
tributing to our funds, if proportion to their 
ability, they will not thereby be pews: 
the best interests thereof, and would remin 
them, that an average of only one dollar from 
each adult member, would enable us more 
fully to carry out the objects of this Associa- 
tion. 

As the amount in the Treasury ($153.65) 
is utterly inadequate to meet the objects of 
the Association, it is earnestly desired that 
donations and subscriptions may be forwarded 
either to our agents or to Joseph M. Truman, 
Jr., Treasurer, No. 717 Willow Street, Phila- 
delphia. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PENNSYLVANIAN THRUSH. 
BY H. W. G. 

There is no more encouraging sign of pro- 
gress among the citizens of Pennsylvania, 
than the increasing devotion to the study of 
natural history; this is always a sure evi- 
dence of advancing intelligence and refine- 
ment, and of the development of human 
feeling among the people. The humanities is 
a term which has been applied, and with pro- 
priety, to the study of polite literature; the 
name is no less appropriate to the study of 
natural history. The increased devotion to 
this branch of knowledge is not confined to 
the country ; thousands of the inhabitants of 
our large towns and cities frequently manage 
to snatch a fortnight or at least a week from 
business, for rural ehjoyment, during the op- 
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pressive heats of summer, and find their 
oe increased tenfold through their 

nowledge, superficial though it may often be, 
of the “birds, flowers, and other country 
things,” which they meet with in the deep 
recesses of the mountain forest, or along the 
murmuring beach of the boundless sea. But 
enough of preface. 


The Thrush family has been subdivided by 
the later ornithologists into three genera, 
Turdus, (including all thrushes proper,) Or- 
pheus and Sceiurus. The last division com- 
prises only what are commonly called the 
“ wagtail thrushes,” and of the two species 
which constitute the genus, I will only remark 
that the Noveboracensis or Water Thrush is a 
remarkably sweet songster. 

The genus Orphesus comprises three species, 
all of which nest in Pennsylvania, viz.: the 
Cat-bird, the Brown Thrush and the Mocking 
Bird. Many people who are more distin- 
guished for their general dissatisfaction with 
supposed defects in the Divine order, than 
for capacity to appreciate and enjoy its 
beauty, indulge a very stupid prejudice 
against the first mentioned of these, which is 
a common inhabitant of our gardens and 
orchards, a prejudice, which is probably 
founded on one unfortunate note, the mewing, 
which has given rise to its trivial] name, and 
also to the scientific epithet of felivor. But 
the Cat-bird is really a fine sinyer, and fully 
entitled through his song to a place among 
the thrushes, as any one who will listen atten- 
tively to one of his performances on a dewy 
May morning will be convinced of. He is a 
skillful mocker, and will imitate the whippoor- 
will, for instance, admirably. 

Next comes the Brown Thrush, one step 
farther on towards the Mocking Bird, in re- 
gard to form and color. This songster is of 
a ferruginous brown above and nearly white 
beneath, the breast, however, marked with 
long dark spots connected in chains, as it 
were. His notes are so infinitely varied, that 
he has been called the French Mocking Bird, 
but the most accurate naturalists deny him 
all power of imitation. One’s delight is 
mingled with amusement in following him 
through all his roundelay as he flirts about on 
his lofty perch in the morning sun. 


Of the Mocking Bird I need say but little, 
as he is so frequently seen in cages, and as his 
marvellous powers of imitation are so familiar 
to almsot every one. He is clearly entitled to 
the name of Shakspeare of the woods, so com- 
prehensive and perfect are his powers, like 
those of the immortal bard, comprising all 
the conceptions of inferior genius. This 
species nests alorig the lower waters of the Sus- 
quehanna. 


The Hermit Thrush may be considered the 
highest type of the family, perhaps, that is, 
as the most perfectly developed thrush. His 
song is exquisite in its tenderness and melody, 
little, if at all, inferior to that of the nightin- 
gale. But he can be heard only among the 
secluded glens of the Alleghanies or the end- 
less shades of the Pokono. It is a singular 
fact, that Wilson regarded this finest of our 
singing birds as entirely songless. Like all 
the rest of the thrushes, it is plain in'its plu- 
mage, which is of an olive-brown above, the 
throat being of a faint cream-color, and the 
breast white, both marked with the brown 
spots which are characteristic of the true 
thrushes. I have met with this species along 
the lower Susquehanna, but not in song. 

Most nearly allied to the Hermit, is the 
Wood Thrush, which may be heard any morn- 
ing after the middle of spring, along almost 
any of our rural streams, such as the Cones- 
toga, Codorus, Octoraro and Conowingo, 
whose names, by the way, are scarcely less 
musical than his song. In appearance he so 
closely resembles the Hermit Thrush, that few 
besides the naturalist would remark any dif- 
ference. He is, however, somewhat longer, 
and his notes, though truly charming, 
are inferior to those of the Hermit. The 
songs of these two species are marked by a 
sweet and tender sadness of expression, which 
is unrivalled by any bird of the Western 
Continent. 

Wilson’s Thrush, next to the two species 
last mentioned, possesses more of the charac- 
teristics of the genuine thrushes than any of 
the rest of this family, resembling those two 
delightful songsters so greatly in its colors 
and markings as to have been confounded 
with them, even by naturalists. But it is 
now known to be a perfectly distinct species. 
It is seen in southern Pennsylvania only as a 
bird of passage, in spring and autumn. [ 
have never heard its song, which is said to be 
very pleasing. In New England, it is, I be- 
lieve, called the Veery. Wilson regarded 
this species also as songless. He had never 
penetrated the common haunts of the Hermit 
Thrush, and of that which bears his own 
name, at the season for making observations 
as to their musical powers, 

Last of the Pennsylvanian thrushes is the 
common Robin, resembling the famous English 
bird of the same name in little else than a simi- 
larity in his coloring. The young birds have 
the spotted breast of the true thrushes. The 
Robin’s notes also plainly indicate, by their 
plain and simple melody, his affinity with 
this most interesting frmily of birds. 





True religion is a life unfolded within, not 
something forced on us from abroad. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


I sat beside an open sash ; 
The moonlight fell upon the floor, 
And lilac-sceuted zephyrs bore 
The distant fountain’s gentle plash ; 


While thoughts, that roved as free as they, 
And were as independent willed, 
Ransacked the shelves that Memory filled, 

In search of treasures stowed away. 


They brought me proofs of friendship’s worth, 
And knowledge chance had kindly given, 
With truths from slander’s setting riven, 

As diamonds from the grip of earth. 


And, glancing thus amid the store, 
I quite forgot the world without ; 
Nor felt a care for sceptic’s doubt, 
Or learned buok-man’s mystic lore. 
Silent, and with a quiet grace, 
As people meet us in our dreams, 
Athwart the moon’s most brilliant beams 
There came a loved and honored face. 
Beside me, on the window seat, 
My sainted mother came and sat; 
And I—I knelt upon the mat, 
As in her lifetime, at her feet. 


Again I seemed to feel her care, 
Again I heard the words she said, 
Again she stroked my childish head, 
And wreathed her fingers in my hair. 
Again the nursery tales she told 
Stole softly on my raptured ear, 
And once again I seemed to hear 
The sweet low songs she sang of old. 


She warned me once of bitter hours 
When life would seem a dreary load, 
Years sped away, and speeding showed 

The vale of earth no vale of flowers. 

Upou us both the moonlight lay, 

A flexile robe of silver light, 
That,.in the gentle perfumed night, 
Shone with the radiance of day. 


Alas! no more on earth shall I 
Enjoy her presence’ perfect bliss, 
Except in dreams and times like this ; 
Yet shall we meet beyond the sky. 
Then once again, in realms above, 
Her worth and value shall I know, 
And having missed it here below, 
Esteem aright a mother’s love. 


C. H. D. 





For Friends Intelligencer, 
PEACE, BE STILL. 


On the hills of Galilee, 
On Gennesaret’s blue sea, 

Heavy shadows lay ; 
Storm-clouds gathering in the west, . 
Veiled the mouutains snowy crest, 

At the close of day. 


Driven by the ruthless gale, 
Flies a bark with riven sail, 
Heeding not the helm. 
Lo! the billows, on the shore 
Breaking with an awful roar, 
Threaten to o’erwhelm, 
Loud above the furious gale, 
Fall of anguish rose the wail 
Of the awe-struck crew ; 
But the Master sleeping lay— 
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Felt no anguish, no dismay, 
Though the wild winds blew. 
** Lo, we perish ! Save, O save! 
Thy protection, Lord, we crave— 
Sleep not now we pray! 
But arise, stretch forth thy hand,”’ 
Cried that terror-stricken band, 
‘* And the tempest stay !’’ 


‘* Peace! be still, thou raging seal 
And ye heavy shadows flee !”’ 
Thus the Master said. - 
Winds and waves confessed his sway, 
And the storm-clouds passed away — 
Gloom and terror fled. 


Quick his mandate reached on high, 
Where the thunders rent the sky 
Bade the lightnings cease. 
And the sea, so lately swept 
By the temy est, caluwly slept 
The sweet sleep of peace. 


Storm-tossed is my li tle bark, 
Troubled is the way and dark, 
Loud the surges roar; 
Tossing on the billows high, 
I the beacon scarce descry 
On the other shore! 
‘* Holy spirit ! whisper peace, 
Bid the raging blast to cease, 
And the shadows flee. 
Stand, I pray Thee, at the he!m, 
Lest the billows overwhelm, 
Ou Life’s troubled sea !’’ 


A. R. P. 


rr 
From the Christian Examiover. 


LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
(Concluded from page 208.) 


The highest modern art seems to have had 
a course analogots to that of the highest an- 
cient art. Its greatest inspiration came from 
community of sentiment; its greatest works 
were held in community of possession. The 
sentiment was either spiritual or civic, either 
for religion or the State; and, even where 
individuals encouraged and paid for the 
works, it was in a feeling of community that 
artists conceived them; and it was devotion 
to such feeling they carried into brave and 
fearless execution. It kept genius free from 
the slavery of personality; for it bore the 
artist away from himself, and it made him 
independent of a patron: so that, whether he 
worked in the service of worship, or patriotism, 
or of pleasure, his consciousness was the con- 
sciousness of a people, and his “service was 
perfect freedom.” Out of such spirit arose the 
sublime cathedral, the magnificent college, the 
stately senate-house, the imposing law-courts, 
and thesplendor of the ruler’s residence. Paint- 
ing, in modern art, takes the place of sculp- 
ture in ancient art; and as in ancient art the 
grandcst statues were those of gods, demigods, 
and heroes, so in modern art the grander 
pictures are those of saints, patriarchs, and 
prophets. ; 

Original and creative power in public art 
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seems not likely to re-appear, because the 
conditions are not likely to return which are 
necessary to its genuine and spontaneous ac- 
tivity. But we can still love the beautiful 
which is embodied; and even the faintest 
mediums which give us reflections of it are 
a social good. Public art, in our day, must 
more or less wed itself to utility ; but, even in 
this relation, the culture of public taste is of 
the utmost importance and advantage. Much 
wealth is wasted, or worse than wasted, on super- 
fluities, which are supposed to be ornaments, 
but which usually are deformities, offensive to 
the cultivated, and corrupting to the ignorant. 
Art, like knowledge, must in our day be dif- 
fusive; and it is in its diffusive action that 
we see its best influence. This becomes more 
and more apparent in villages, cities, and 
rural districts. Ancient and medieval art 
was magnificent in separate objects; the 
sentiment of modern sesthetics goes more into 
genial and general effects. Very beautiful 
to the eye, in our day, is a well-cultivated 
district, a pleasant and retired village, or 
that mingling of grace, brilliancy, and splen- 
dor which we witness in the finest modern 
cities. But, unquestionably, the art of our 
day is not the best ideal of our public life. 
The artists of these times who most effect us 
seem to be those that give us the most direct 
impressions of nature, and that come the 
nearest to our social and domestic senti- 
ments, 

It would seem as if the home was likely to 


































Prints, not expensive, will give hints of fan- 
cies that dreamed celestial dreams; and 
books, easily procured, will reveal the thoughts 
of mighty souls. But to the blind and deaf 
of heart there is neither vision nor revelation. 


Thus, again, there is the beautiful in 


thought, and there is great delight in the 
love of it. The contempiation of great ideas, 
in any region of science or speculation,—of 
ideas that imply order, eternity, infinity, — 
must have a bliss within it that only a mind 
large enough for the ideas could endure or 
could enjoy. There is a beauty of idea in- 
dependent of sensation: it comes to the artist 
in pure image, it comes to the thinker in pure 
thought. The great conception of Gibbon 
amidst the ruins of the Colosseum—to write 
the history of “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’—must have seemed as a 
sun new-risen on the horizon of his life; a 
sun that illumined with invigorating bright- 
ness the whole day of his gigantic toil. But 
more resplendent that holy and solemn orb, 
centred amidst infinity and mystery, which 
arose on the spirit of Milton, in the first 
idea of his august and angelic song; that 
holy and solemn orb by whose hght he 
walked—pilgrim of creation that he 
was—from the brink of “chaos and old 
night,” on to the day of Calvary and the 
day of Doom. Even to those whose work is 
to have its power through the senses, the 
beauty is yet divinest while it dwells in mere 
conception. We stand before a Virgin of 
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ad be the sphere on which the beautiful in art| Raphael, and through the hazy atmosphere 

in- will, henceforth, be the most lavished. Nor| of our lower imagination it pours a mar- 

ym is the home unworthy of what genius best can | vellous light of sanctity and loveliness. But 

‘ks do. Home is the sanctuary of humanity.| could we have seen it through the inner 
he There domestic life opens. The baptismal | atmosphere of Raphael’s own imagination, in ' 
er celebration of infant life is there; and there,| the splendor of its spiritual ante-type, it 
re too, the solemn festivity of betrothal and of | might show us that the actual picture is not 

he wedding. There, also, is the suppressed moan | farther above our capacity of creation, than 

at by the couch of the dying and the loved, and | it is below the ideal picture of his conception. 

on there the vacant spaces that tell of the absent | The thinker, as well as the artist, has this joy 

nd and the lost. The love of the beautiful,| of idea; and, if not so passionate, more pro- 

m which in a noble and truthful spirit builds | found. An immortal beauty belongs to truth 

he and adorns a home, occasions no loss upon a| in itself, and for itself. Every ray:of truth 

m scale of the lowest realism; and that com-| that enters the soul of a thinker is the dawn / 
he munity of spirit in the love of beauty which | of a new joy. To find truth after many days, : 
n, causes the surface of a country to blossom as | —after watching, toil, and waiting ; to emerge 

n- the rose, and which crowns its cities with| from the temporal and the changeable into ’ 
1) majesty and grace, seems like the universal | that higher sphere of thought, where truth 

ie presence of a visible benediction. ‘To this| immutable abides, without a past, without a | 

1e gracious result all can minister; the wealthy | future,—is to know a beauty so calm and 

8, out of their abundance, and those not rich | fair, that, could we reach it, we would seem 

t- according to their means. The pomp and | to pass from darkness to light, and from the 

D- show of vanity are costly : beauty can be had | illusions of existence to its essence. Even 

1e for little. Pine boards or bricks can be| the mere aspiration, the mere endeavor, after 

s, shaped into grace as well as granite or mar- | it, brings exalted satifaction, and is in itself a 

r ble; a few shrubs and flowers, with the| great regard. People speak of the dis- 

d kindly help of earth and heaven, of sunshine | appointment which waits upon the search for 


and showers, will prosper without money.| truth. The people who speak so are them- 
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Selves fulse and shallow; there is no dis- 
appointment in the search for truth, or in the 
love of it; in this very love the spirit of truth 
is already an indwelling and ennobling power. 
Language can reveal the heautifal with 
more variety than can any other medium ; 
especially by means of poetry, which includes 
all modes of it, in nature, in art, in thought, 
in goodness, Genius is the element of power; 
but the beautiful, including the good, is the 
element of worth in poetry. Eloquence, 
too, is a species of poetry: it is poetry with 
a purpose. In its greatest examples, it is as 
immortal as poetry, and for the same reason, 
—that is, by the ever-living presence of the 
beautiful. This remains when the occasion 
has long passed away, and when we cease to 
have the smallest interest in the purpose. 
We care nothing at present about the dispute 
between Demosthenes and Xschines, but we 
still read the oration concerning the Crown. 
To the reflective and critical mind of modern 
times, the general persuasion is, that Catiline 
was rather a vulgar libertine than a great 
conspirator, and that Cicero overrated the 
ower of the man and the danger of the 
tate; but Cicero’s Orations on the subject 
will not the less endure, or give the less de- 
light. The death of Marie Henriette, Queen 
of England, is not now to any mind an event 
of the least importance ; but no one can read 
Bossuet’s funeral sermon on that event with- 
out being powerfully moved. I might ad- 
duce many other examples, but these will 
suffice. The occasion departs and is no 
longer of account; the purpose loses reality 
and interest; and yet closeness to the oc- 
casion, fitness to the purpose, are essential 
conditions of the beautiful in eloquence, 
without which no eloquence becomes immortal. 
Moral beauty transcends whatever is most 
beautiful in nature or in art. It transcends 
the beauty that spreads over ocean, or that 
glorifies the sky; all that lies with the mist 
upon the mountain; all that moves with the 
cloud upon the lake; all that smiles in the 
dawn, or that burns in the sunset. Without 
it there is no other beauty,—no home, no 
temple, no pictures, no statue ; for theré is no 
hero, no saint, no worship, no kindred, 
nothing to stimulate aspiration, and nothing 
to sanctify invention. Without the sense of 
moral beauty, we have no consciousness of 
benignant power in the phenomena of nature; 
and then the universe is a wilderness, deso- 
late and godless. But so it is not. In our 
lowest estate, we feel the beautiful, and in 
our degree we love it. As we are compre- 
hended all around with bounty, so we are 
with beauty. It is in the grass and flower, 
in the tree and torrent, in the beast and fish, 
in bird and butterfly; it girds us with the 



































ocean, and it crowns us with the stars. The 
spirit of beauty is in the life of all; but the 
life of beauty thus animating creation is the 
spirit of goodness, the Spirit of God. Moral 
beauty is also in human life—in the af- 
fections that sweeten it, in the sentiments that 
expand it, in the principles that ennoble and 
sustain it, in the charities that bless it; in 
every generous deed or suffering, from the 
cup of cold water bestowed, to the chalice of 
martyrdom accepted. Yes, of a truth and 
certainty the spirit of beauty is everywhere ; 
vital in action, lovely in manifestation, grand 
and fair to the eye, pleasant to the ear, 
genial to the feelings, calming to the brain, a 
cordial for the vexed spirit, ease for the tired 
senses; a deathless desire in the hope of a 
deathless life. 





~~ 


THE CLOTHES-MOTH. 
BY A. 8. PACKARD, JR., M. D. 
For over a fortnight we once enjoyed the com- 


pany of the caterpillar of a common clothes- 
moth. It is a little, pale, delicate worm, 
about the size of a darning needle, not half 
an inch long, with a pale horn-colored head, 
the ring next the head being of the same 
color, and has sixteen feet, the first six of 
them well developed and constantly in use to 
draw the slender body in and out of its case. 


Its head is armed with a formidable pair of 


jaws, with which, like a scythe, it mows its 


way through thick and thin. 

But the case is the most remarkable feature 
in the history of this caterpillar. Hardly 
has the helpless, tiny worm broken the egy, 
previously laid in some old garment of fur, 
or wool, or perhaps in the hair-cloth of a 
sofa, when it proceeds to make a shelter by 
cutting the woolly fibres or soft hairs up into 
bits, which it places at each end in successive 
layers, and, joining them together by silken 
threads, constructs a cylindrical tube of 
thick, warm felt, lined within with the finest 
silk the tiny worm can spin. The case is 
hardly round, but flattened slightly in the 
middle, and contracted a little just before 
each end, both of which are always kept open. 
The case before us is of a stone-gray color, 
with a black stripe along the middle, and 
with rings of the same color round each 
opening. Had the caterpillar fed on blue or 
yellow cloth, the case would, of course, have 
been of those colors. Other cases, made by 
larve which had been eating “cotton wool,” 
were quite irregular in form, and covered 
loosely with bits of cotton thread, which the 
little tailor had not trimmed off. 

Days go by. A vigorous course of dieting 
on its feast of wool has given stature to our 
hero. His case has grown uncomfortably 
small, Shall he leave it and make another? 
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The | —No housewife is more prudent and saving. | thickly tufted with hairs and is a little 
ut the Out come those scissor-jaws, and, lo! a fear-| tawny, and the upper side of the densely 
isthe } ful rent along each side of one end of the | hirsute feelers (palpi) is dusky. The wings 
Moral | case. Two wedge-shaped patches mend the | are long and narrow, with the most beautiful 
he af- {| breach,—caterpillar retires for a moment; re-| and delicate long silken fringe, which in- 
Sthat ] appears at the other end; scissors once more | creases in length towards the base of the 
e and pulled out ; two rents to to be filled up by two | wing. 
it; In more patches or gores, and our caterpillar| ‘They begin to fly in May, and last all 
n the once more breathes freer, laughs and grows | through the season, fluttering with a noise- 
ice of fat upon horse hair and lamb’s wool. In | less, stealthy flight in our apartments, and 
1 and this way he enlarges his case till he stops | laying their eggs in our woollens. 
here ; growing. There are several allied species which 
grand Our caterpillar seeming to be full-grown, | have much the same habits, except that they 
. CARs and hence out of employment, we cut the end | do not all construct cases, but eat carpets, 
ain, & of his case half off. ‘Two or three days after, | clothing, articles of food, grain, &c., and ob- 
tired he had mended it from the inside, drawing | jects of natural history. 
of a the two edges together by silken threads, and, Successive broods of the clothes-moth ap- 
though he had not touched the outside, yet so| pear through the summer. In the autumn 
neatly were the two parts joined together | they cease eating, retire within their cases, 
that we had to search for some time, with a | and early in spring assume the chrysalis state. 
lens, to find the scar. Careful housewives are not much afflicted 
com- To keep our friend busy during the cold, | with these pests. The slovenly and thriftless 
thes. cheerless weather, for it was in mid-winter, | are overrun with them. Early in June wool- 
orm, 


we next cut a third of the case off entirely. 
half Nothing daunted, the little fellow bustled 
head, about, drew in a mass of the woolly fibres, 


lens and furs should be carefully dusted, 
shaken, and beaten. Dr. T. W. Harris 
states that “powdered black pepper, strewed 


same filling up the whole mouth of his den, and | under the edge of carpets, is said to repel 
x of began to build on afresh, and from the inside, | moths. Sheets of paper sprinkled with spirits 
se to so that the new-made portion was smallar|of turpentine, camphor in coarse powder, 
~ than the rest of the case. The creature | leaves of tobacco, or shavings of Russia 
ir 0 


‘ worked very slowly, and the addition was left 
8 its in a rough, unfinished state. 

We could easily spare these voracious 
ture little worms hairs enough to serve as food, 
rdly and to afford material for the construction of 
ese, their paltry cases; but that restless spirit that 
fur, ever urges on all beings endowed with life 
of a and the power of motion, never forsakes the 


leather, should be placed among the clothes 
when they are laid aside for the summer ; 
and furs and other small articles can be kept 
by being sewed in bags with bits of camphor 
wood, red cedar, or of Spanish cedar; while 
the cloth lining of carriages can be secured 
forever from the attacks of moths by being 
washed or sponged on both sides with a 


r by young clothes-moth for a moment. He will | solution of the corrosive sublimate of mercury 
into not be forced to drag his heavy case over|in alcohol, made just strong enough not to 
sSIVe rough hairs and furzy wool, hence he cuts his | leave a white stain on a black feather.” The 
ne way through with those keen jaws. Thus, 

» oO 


: the more he travels, the more mischief he 
nest does. 


e is After taking his fill of this sort of life he 
the changes to a pupa, and soon appears as one 


benzine among them, though its use must be 
much restricted from the disagreeable odor 
which remains. The recent experiments 


| 
moths can be most readily killed by pouring 
made with Carbolice acid, however, convinces 





fore of those delicate, tiny, but richly variegated | us that this will soon take the place of all 

pen. moths that fly in such numbers from early in| other substances as a preventive and de- 

lor, the spring until the fall. stroyer of noxious insects—The American 

and Very many do not recognize these moths | Naturalist. 
ach in their perfect. stage, so small are they, and 

° or vent their wrath on those great millers that HIMALAYAN VULTURES. 

ave 


fly around lamps in warm summer evenings. 


In a volume by Dr. Andrew Leith Adams, 
by It need scarcely be said that these large mil- 


entitled Wanderings of a Naturalist in India, 


ol,” lers are utterly guiltless of any attempts | occurs the following in regard to the vultures, 

red upon our wardrobes, they expend theis|and other birds of prey, in the Himalayan 

the attacks in a more open form on our gardens | mountains: ’ 

7 and orchards. “ Amid all the grandeur of the Himalayas, 

ing Our common clothes-moth, Tinea flavifron- | it is a. most attractive sight to the naturalist 

one tella, is of an uniform light-buff color, with a|to behold the vultures and rapacious birds : 
=~ silky iridescent lustre, the hind wings and | soaring over the vast ravines and around the 

er 


abdomen being. a little paler. The head is|tops of the mighty mountains. Let him 
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choose a summer evening, with that clear 
blue sky almost characteristic of the Hima- 
layas, and just as the sun casts his last rays 
on the snow clad mountains—when the quiet 
is only broken by the ery of the eagle, the 
bleat of the goat, or the shrill pipe of the 
black partridge—then the vultures, kites and 
jackdaws may be seen wheeling in vast cir- 
cles ; some are gliding alung apparently with- 
out any effort, others appear suspended mo- 
tionless in the vast canopy of heaven; while, 
careering in his majesty, the lammergeyer 
gathers up his great wings and swoops down- 
ward, mayhap to rise again and join the med- 
ley he has just left, or, stretching forth his 
pinions to their fullest extent, he sails along 
the mountain-brow to the projecting cliff on 
which his eyrie stands, safe—for there, who 
dare assail him? 

“ After a bear or other large animal is 
killed, the hunter soon finds himself surround- 
ed by rapacious birds, where none were seen 
before they are observed dashing down the 
giens, and sailing in circles round his quarry. 
Some sweep within a few yards of him, others 
are soaring at high elevations, and even at 
such vast altitudes that the huge bearded vul- 
ture appears only as a speck in the blue sky, 
but gradually it becomes more distinct, as its 
wide gyrations increase. It may gather 
itself up and close its wings, or dash, in one 
fell swoop, hundreds of feet, and the next in- 
stant is seen perched on the jutting rock be- 
side him. Such, then, are the usual appear- 
ances observed soon after the death of a large 
animal, and the hunter wonders whence all 
these great vultures and carrion-crows have 
come; but if, immediately after his noble ibex 
has rolled down the crag, he directs his eyes 
heavenward, he will observe carrion-crows or 
vultures, at various distances and elevations, 
sailing leisurely about, while the one nearest 
to him, observing the death of his quarry, in- 
stantly commences to descend; then one fol- 
lows the other until the valley resounds with 
the hoarse croaking of the crows, and the air 
feels alive with them. It is surprising, the 
numbers that are sometimes observed to con- 
gregate on these occasions. I have seen no 
less than sixty vultures and crows on and 
around the carcass of a newly killed bear.” 
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The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the last 


month, 

From City contributions...........cccceeeseeeeeee $141 00 
** contributions at Annual Meeting........ 19+ 37 
‘* Friends of Fishing CreeK................+ 17 00 
‘© Jesse Holmes and others, W. Liberty, Ia. 8 00 
‘* N. Potter, Battle Creek, Mich...... (ebsic 1 00 
$6 B. B.5  Tim0is...00. -cecrccossqroe vodscoserees 10 00 


Total, $371 37 
Henry M. Laine, Treasurer. 
Purapa., 5th mo. 30, 1868. 30 N. Third St. 
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It is a great blunder, in the pursuit of hap- 
piness, not to know when we have got it; 
that is, not to be content with a reasonable 
and possible amount of it. 


a 
ITEMS. 

Tue Rixos of the planet Saturn are approaching 
the period of their greatest visible separation and 
will be observed with much interest by astrono- 
mers. At the Equator and in the parallels of 40 
degrees south the planet will appear: to the best 
advantage. But it may be observed in this latti- 
tude under peculiarly favorable circumstances, 

Tar American Vice-Consul at Havana has re- 
quested that Minister Burlingame shall visit Cuba, 
in order to obtain information about the Chinese 
trade, and the treatment of the coolies. It is be- 
lieved that his report must necessarily have the 
effect of curtailing any further coolie immigration. 

THE COLLEGE or university (as it is intended to 
be), in the capital of China, was formally opened 
for instruction the first of 12th mo, last.. The new 
institution commences with a staff of four European 
professors, and one American, Dr. Martin. Thirty 
students, who have been previously instructed in 
foreign languages, and as many new pupils, who 
are selected from the higher graders of Chinesd 
scholarship, are now attending the university. 
This number is expected to be increased by annual 
accessions from the ranks of the educated men of 
the country, until as many as two or three hundred 
of the elite of the land are busily engaged in acquir- 
ing the languages and sciences of the West. 

Tugs Eyovish Government has forbidden the de- 
position of Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal 

An ATLANTIC CABLE telegram says that the Empe- 
ror of Austria has given his assent to the law passed 
by the Reichsrath establishment ‘the legal equali- 
ty of religious sects.’’ 

Proressor AGAssiz, in advocating before, a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, the claims 
of the Cambridge Museum of Comparative Zoology 
for an appropriation from the Commonwealth, 
stated that the British Museum had expended $250, 
000 for new specimens not nearly so valuable as 
those obtained by the Cambridge Society at the 
moderate cost of 15,000. He had obtained the 
rarest and most valuable specimens at no expense 
but that of exchange. In the United States, the 
general interest in and the readiness to promote the 
cause of science are to be remarked in all ranks of 
life. Sympathy with the pursuits of Natural phil- 
osophy prevails here, but has no existence in 
Europe. Agassiz says: ‘‘Many a merchant ship 
sailing from the port of Boston has carried my alco- 
hol cans all over the world and brought me back, 
without cost, the rarest specimens. Iam indebted 
to sea captains for some of our most valuable collec- 
tions. 1 have friends among the fishermen, too. I 
could name some of them who for years have 
worked for the museum, never charging a cent for 
their labor, barely repaying themselves for the cash 
paid out. On their fishing excursions, on their 
voyages to the Banks, they are.on the lookout for 
me, and often bring we back most valuable contri- 
butions to our stores. By this and similar means, 
our institution has been enriched, with scarcely any 
outlay but that of good-will and a cordial sympa- 
thy. For more than twenty years I have myself 
lost no opportunity while travelling in our Soutlern 
and Western States to collect specimens, and the 
students under my care have done the same during 
their vacations. From the Coast Survey the museum 
has also received invaluable contiibutions.— Ledger. 
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